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MUNICIPAL POLICY ON FRINGE ARRAS 
What_can cities do to eliminate or reduce their fringe area problem, and what 


ae Many cities of the United States are harassed by the existence of unincorpo- 
| vated urbanized territory at their borders. This fringe area situation is a wide- 
| spread problem that is not likely to diminish by itself in the immediate years 

| ahead. It is a matter which municipalities must deal with realistically and in- 
1a telligently. Numerous improvements in industrial and agricultural technology 

| have steadily increased the urbanization trend in this country until two out of 
three people now live in urban areas. 


13 _ But technology has not proved to be a one-way process. Cities have not be- 

| come the sole reservoir of all the people who have become urban inhabitants. 
Instead, improved public transportation and use of the automobile have greatly 
increased the distance that can be comfortably covered between the site of work 
and the place of residence. Thus the number of people residing in urban areas is 
increasing. The amount of urbanized land area also is growing, and a substantial 
portion of it is not within the corporate limits of any city. 


This report reviews the nature of the fringe problem, discusses trends, and 
makes suggestions that should be useful to city officials in formulating and 
adopting policies that will best serve their area. 


The Nature of the Fringe 


Municipal officials find themselves in the midst of a two-way population de- 
velopment--greater urbanization and greater suburbanization--and this development 
has seemingly not yet reached its peak. Most of our population increase in the 
last decade has been in urban areas. But within these urban areas, the population 
growth has been mostly in the suburbs and fringe areas. The spreading out of 
urban people over more land is extensive and much of it occurs in territory that 

is adjacent to a municipality but not part of it. The 1950 census shows that 
10 million people, or about 10 per cent of the urban population of the country, 
live in unincorporated areas. In other words, one out of each 10 urban inhabit- 
ants in the United States lives outside of a city. The rate of population growth 
in some unincorporated urban fringe sectors is continuing at a phenomenal rate. 
Numerous fringes have one-fourth to one-half as many people as the neighboring 
city. A few are now more populous than the nearby municipality itself. Such 
is the urban fringe area phenomenon, but what have been its results? 


Underlying most fringe situations is one compelling fact: residents are 
living in urban areas and yet they resist coming under the jurisdiction of com~ 
prehensive local government machinery capable of performing local public functions. 
In practice they usually want to choose services cafeteria-style; that is, to 
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select a few public services that satisfy (sometimes only in part) their most . 
acute needs. They most often seek to obtain a few services from a private com- BY 
pany, a special purpose district, the county or even the adjoining city. ‘ 


In some states (California is a prominent example), the unincorporated fringe 
areas get a "free ride" on city-type services provided by the county government. 3 
This occurs where the bulk of the county tax revenues come from the incorporated 
citics while the bulk of the expenditures are made in unincorporated areas. Fre- i 
quently the approach is one of day-to-day existence. This may be fairly satis- a 
factory when a fringe is first being settled, but as growth mounts it becomes 
increasingly unrealistic. Nevertheless, many fringes are reluctant to face the 
actual conditions that confront them. 


Most fringe areas have several urban deficiencies and substandard conditions. 
Excluding the frequent absence of adequate planning processes and building re- 
gulations, the most common deficiency is the low quality or lack of drainage, 
sewers or sanitation. The second-ranking shortcoming is in streets, including 
no streets, poor construction, inferior improvements, insufficient lighting, and 
no paving. Other significant shortages in order of frequency are fire protection, 
water, housing, law enforcement, health, recreation, schools, smoke abatement and 
transportation. 


Fringe-area situations have been graphically described by city officials as 
"shanty towns, unsanitary conditions, mud-rut streets in partially developed sub- 
divisions, and the mixing of industrial and commercial with residential develop- 
ment" or "inadequate police regulation of gambling and vice, insufficient fire 
protection, and substandard streets." Occasionally the statement is simply made 
that "the problems are too many to enumerate." These common effects of fringe 
areas are most often termed "the fringe-area problem"--a problem apparent through- 


out many urban sectors of the United States, although varying in intensity and 
nature. 


These fringe conditions can and frequently do have harmful effects within the 
entire urban area and they become more serious as fringes grow older. The casual 
observer may feel that if fringe residents want to live in such an environment 
that decision should rest with them. Often, however, the shortage of housing in 
the city forces people to the fringe area. This viewpoint also disregards the 
very important consideration that results of fringe difficulties are not confined 
to the area causing them. Many times the shortcomings of the fringe spill over 
and plague the neighboring city. This is particularly noticeable in health, law 
enforcement and fire protection. The growth of the fringe and the expansion of 


its problems are therefore usually matters of major importance and serious con- 
sequence for cities. 


Subsequent sections of this report will describe ways of dealing with the 
fringe problem and suggest policies and action programs for city officials. 
Annexation is described first and in the greatest length because it offers the 
best solution for the greatest number of cities. Other approaches that are 
described are limited annexation, extra-territorial power of cities, special 


purposes districts, incorporation, cooperation with the county and sale of city 
services. 


MUNICIPAL POLICY ON FRINGE AREAS 
Tae eee | Annexation 


! Pe ie jaals bloat the fringe problem is annexation of ad- 
Ja ° exations have become wides ad 

‘World ies pread since the end of 
' ee ane. he have included such large cities as Albuquerque, Atlanta, Kansas 
_ City ssouri), Dallas, Houston, Oklahoma City and San Diego. The largest an- 


_ nexation reported 
i peas eer in the 1953 Municipal Year Book is the 80 square miles taken 


Annexation has not been employed uniforml 

a ae y throughout the United States. 
ona states for the annexation movement are California and Texas and the ae 
me ee in the United States are the South, the Southwest and the Pacific Coast. 
ry few annexations have been made in New England, the Middle Atlantic area and 


most of the Midwest. 
: During the years 1935 to 1939, annexations were undertaken by an aver 
i ae 48 cities per year. In 1945 however the annexations by eietee a iaioes 
is increased to 152 and from 1946 to 1952 the range has been from 259 cities to 
; e cities making annexations each year. The 402 cities over 5,000 population 

making annexations during 1952, as reported in the 1953 Municipal Year Book, is 

_ the highest total attained during the last 15 years. | | 4 


Annexation has been used most frequently by medium-sized cities (25,000 to 
100,000 population) and the less populous (5,000 to 25,000). Many cities of this 
size are in areas of expanding population. They can learn a significant lesson 
from their larger counterparts that are hemmed in by small incorporated places 
and are therefore incapable of using the annexation device. 


The number of annexing cities in recent years is large, but the average 
amount. of area absorbed by each of them is small. During the three years 1949, 
1950, and 1951, the average area annexed to cities over 10,000 population ranged 
from 0.6 to 1.2 square miles, In 1952 the average for cities over 10,000 was 
about one square mile. 


It is not known how many of these annexations have been made in recent years 
with a view towards reducing the fringe problem, and how many annexations have 
been made with other considerations in mind (such as increasing the city's pop- 
ulation, enlarging the tax base or competing with an adjoining city for the area.) . 
In any event, indications are. that many of these annexations were made without a 
detailed study of the area to be annexed and without definite municipal policies 
for annexation. 


Elements of Annexation Policy. The experience of the many cities that have 
completed annexations since the war shows substantial agreement on four elements 


required for successful annexation programs. 


1. Annexations Should Be General. The first point of concurrence is that 
annexations should be general and not selective. ‘Spot annexations" of wealthy 
subdivisions or areas built up with streets and sewers should not be the only 
guide for acquiring territory. Consideration must also be given to the long- 
term hazards of poorly developed fringe areas. Such areas create serious public 
health problems of environmental sanitation, they drain the fire fighting facili- 
ties of the city, generate automobile traffic that uses city streets and in time 


become blighted areas. 
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If possible, annexations should be balanced among residential, commercial and 
industrial uses to avoid acquiring a tax base of "unprofitable" residential land. 
Where this cannot be done, an effort should be made to acquire land that is 
potentially good for commercial and industrial uses. 

The adverse effects of unsatisfactory fringe development are more costly than 
considerable financial underwriting by the city after the area is annexed. Prompt, — 
widespread improvement of fringe conditions and the benefits resulting from com- 
prehensive planning come about only when general annexations are favored. Most 
cities agree that this should be a feature of an annexation policy, but some con- 
tinue to ignore it in their own situations. 


2. Annexations Should Be Made Before the Fringe is Built Up. A second feat-_ 


ure is that annexation should be undertaken when the fringe is becoming urbanized 
and first needing city services and before it is extensively developed. This 
facilitates the use of proper controls when they will be most effective and 
avoids future economic waste. Unless this feature is included in an annexation 
policy, substandard fringe developments materialize that are often ultimately 
difficult and costly for the annexing city to correct. But a question should be 
raised in connection with this feature: can this procedure be undertaken pre- 
maturely before there is reasonable evidence that the adjoining area will become 
really urbanized in the foreseeable future? This question highlights the fact 
that annexation must be employed with intelligence and farsightedness, based on 
a comprehensive plan for the city and fringe areas. 


3. Annexations Should Conform to Sound Financing. The third requirement is 


that municipal expansion must conform to the principles of sound financing and 
well-balanced, over-all development. Areas should be absorbed when a full com- 
plement of municipal services can be provided without long delay and within the . 
financial ability of the city. Nothing breeds ill will among new residents more 
quickly than the discovery that an annexing municipality is unable to fulfill its 
annexation promise of providing additional services within a reasonable period of 
time. It also builds up opposition among unannexed parts of the fringe. Further- 
more, intelligent development of the newly acquired area should not take place at 
the expense of the older parts of the city. The older city sections should con- 
tinue to be improved, and improvements in new and old city sectors should be 
interrelated so as to produce the maximum amount of benefit. 


4. The City Should Take the Leadership. The fourth and final point of ac- 
cord regarding a generally applicable annexation policy is that the city must 
accept leadership and responsibility in working out the problems of the city- 
fringe community so as to avoid curtailment of its own growth. Lack of initia- 
tive may result in the city being confronted with a declining tax base, increases 
in per capita costs of services, rigidly fixed boundaries and an increasing num- 
ber of public health and indigent cases. By assuming direction a city can in- 
telligently control its own orderly development and safeguard the well-being of 
its residents. Although there is extensive agreement on this point, many cities 
let the fringe take the initiative and generate action, while the cities play a 
defensive, negative role. 


What means should a city employ when it decides to assume leadership and 
responsibility for annexation in the city-fringe area? Two steps stand out 
prominently. The first is collecting detailed information about the fringe, the 
existing fringe-city relationships, and the effects of current and probable 
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Puture fringe developments on the cit 

ot y. The second is stimulating interest in 
te fringe residents by explaining the benefits of joining the city 
y Ceveloping mutual understanding, and stimulating action. 


_ Studying the Fringe Area. To be able to chart an intelligent course of 
ae | actio 
eee eeeere the city must first acquire a Peeeeasaie understanding of 
eel ee area. This means a thorough survey of the area and involves collect- 
_ ing en analyzing facts about all or many of these phases of the fringe: (1) the 

| phate social and economic characteristics, existing improvements, community 

_ developments, and direction and nature of growth; (2) a realistic analysis of the 
_ cost to the city for such annexation and the city's financial ability to meet 


this cost; and (3) the city's ability to furnish th 
‘by residents of the area. ng e new area with services needed 


; Analysis of the survey data helps explain why the fringe area came into 
‘ existence and what the city can do about it. Such a study may clearly indicate 
\ 


One of the most comprehensive fringe-area studies is the recently-published 
report entitled "A Future for Nashville," prepared by the State Community Services 
_ Commission for Davidson County and the City of Nashville as authorized by the 
Tennessee General Assembly in 1951. 


The report focuses on the Nashville suburban area composed of 69 square miles 
of already urbanized, largely unincorporated land with some 90,000 people. A 
selection of the contents of a number of the chapters indicates the broad scope 
of this research undertaking: people; governments; representation on the county 
governing board; half governments (two suburban cities performing few functions); 
urban people without complete services; urban building--planned and unplanned; 
electric power; water pollution; public transportation; streets and roads; police; 
fire; schools; libraries; parks and playgrounds; hospitals, and finance. 


The Commission urged annexation for the Nashville suburban area, to be ac- 
companied by prompt extension of Nashville services, including police and fire 
protection, sewage and refuse collection, improved street lighting and expanded 
library service; elimination of two of four special water districts and all pri- 
vate fire and police protection companies in the area to be annexed; transfer 
from the city to the county of all public welfare, public health, hospital and 
school services, and the reapportionment of seats in the county court, the 
principal county governing body. 


The Nashville Commission also studied the cost of public services to indi- 
viduals living in fringe areas outside the city. The major finding was that two- 
thirds of the people in the sample study would pay less for urban services as 
city taxpayers than they were paying as residents of the unincorporated area 
provided the suggested transfer of functions was made. In general, persons own- 
ing property assessed at relatively high levels would pay more and the low- 
income people would pay substantially less for municipal services if they were 
located within the city limits. 


A somewhat comparable report whose approach and content are valuable is 
"A Study of the Fringe Areas of Modesto, California," prepared in 1948 in co- 
operation with the city government by two graduate students in the University 
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of Denver department of government. The survey carefully examines the character~ me, 
istics of the city and its fringes and evaluates governmental services in ae } t 
fringe area, alternative courses of action, and financial aspects of annexat i, 

The study concludes that while the inner fringe possesses the population dens CY» 
business and industrial activity, churches, schools and recreation facilities of 

an essentially urban area, it does not receive adequate city services. 


The fringe area of Modesto contains no sewers, no street lights, few parks 
and playgrounds, substandard police and fire protection, inadequate zoning and 
building regulations, and narrow and insufficiently marked streets. This inner — 
fringe has been haphazardly subdivided and generally unplanned. Annexation alias 
than separate incorporation or extensive use of special districts is urged as the 
most rational solution. The cost of home ownership in the fringe, the report : 
continues, will not be appreciably raised by annexation if certain city ordinances 
are modified. The caution is issued that initiation of a major annexation pro- 
gram should not be attempted without prior formulation of a long-range financial 
plan. 


Two other studies having more than local application deserve some comment. 
The first is "Report on Annexation - City of Norfolk and Environs," prepared by 
two private consultants for the city of Norfolk in 1948. Although the analysis 
centers mainly on determining the financial feasibility of annexation, considera- 
tions of the nature and extent of future growth of the present fringe area and 
some of the consequences of continued inaction by the city also are included. 

The second is "Louisville's Annexation Program" issued in 1950 and written by the 
assistant to the mayor. Major points of emphasis are the present governmental 
services in the fringe areas, changes that would immediately or eventually result 
from absorption of the sectors by Louisville, and financial factors to be con- 
sidered in annexation. 


The approach and content of all four of these reports are worth considering 
in studying the local fringe. The Nasvhille and Modesto studies are more compre- 
hensive than the Norfolk and Louisville surveys, but the latter two are very in- 
tensive analyses within a narrower scope. 


Among the four cities participating in fringe studies only Modesto with a 
population of about 20,000 people can be classified as a small urban center. And 
research for its study was largely undertaken by two university students through 
special arrangement. Does this mean that less populous municipalities must by- 
pass such investigations because of general work and financial pressures? The 
answer is an emphatic "no!" Cities, regardless of relative present size, must 
look to the future. If they are in the center of an area that is undergoing 
considerable growth, they will do well to devise a means of gathering and 
evaluating information about their fringe and making plans. 


Sometimes this will mean getting help from the state university, the state 
league of cities, or private consultants; other times it will involve stimulating 
private citizens to make the study with a local governmental official acting as 
coordinator. Unless a city government staff member is assigned to the project, 
acts as stimulator, and does some of the actual research, such an effort may not 
be worth the time of the participants. At the outset the municipal person should 
see that decisions are reached about the general content and procedure of the 
project. In other words, what is sought must be pertinent and valid for the 
city's purposes. 


rs : ; 
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An outstanding example of a fringe anal | 
rey f : ysis engaged in by both official and 
_ citizen representation is the 1949 report of San Leandro, Calif. (1950 popula- 
_ tion 27, 542) entitled 'The Feasibility of Annexation of Adjoining Unincorporated 
Shin me oy. of At uaa In this instance, the private citizens 
_ who k part in the cooperative effort were members of - 
_ tions located in the fringe area. : plempeninre earn 


4 Such a report, when properly started and carried out, can be ve important 
Y especially in less populous cities. It is significant in AERC Aen Aeneas 
4 information about the fringe so that a wise city policy toward the neighboring 
_ area can be formulated. When residents of the city serve on the project, a 

_ stimulation of citizen interest and understanding may also result. Then, too, 

Hl if fringe inhabitants are asked to participate in some of the work, the survey 
_ can bring about a mutuality of interest and understanding between the city and 

t the fringe. 

a 


information and Action. Once annexation has been decided upon, the city 

- should begin to furnish accurate, well-balanced information to the fringe in- 
habitants (and also concurrently to its own residents) so as to reduce misunder- 
standings, enhance confidence, and allow action at the proper time rather than 
at the convenience of the fringe. This selling and action job cannot be done 
adequately unless preceded by research and study. Intelligent education and 
action must be rooted in an understanding of the fringe. This comprehension is 
obtained through accumulating, organizing, and studying data. 


An informational program is valuable for several different reasons. Some- 
times separate majority consent must be obtained from the fringe dwellers or 
they must initiate the legal proceedings. Even when voting or initiation 
strategy is not involved, fringe inhabitants about to become residents of the 
city should not be disgruntled about the annexation action. Supplying facts to 
the fringe on the effects and benefits of annexation should be an element of any 
comprehensive information and action program. Yet many municipalities contem- 
plating annexation attempts do not use this excellent device. Even among cities 
that absorbed one-fourth square mile or more in the period from 1948 through 
1951, the record is not impressive. Only about three of cach ten of them ex- 
plained the merits and foresceable results of annexation to fringe residents. 

In no one of these four years did the proportionate use rise to 4O per cent. 
Nevertheless, incorporated centers that took the time and effort to provide in- 
formation usually found their investment to be profitable. 


A sampling of the contents of several informational efforts illustrates the 
value of this activity. Milwaukee's department of annexation and abstracting has 
published "Annexation: Key to Prosperous Community" which explains how annexation 
of territory to either Milwaukee or to its incorporated suburbs contributes sub- 
stantially to solving numerous area problems. 


Annexation information supplied by the planning staff of Sacramento, Calif., 
is extensive and forward looking. Typical examples of its educational bulletins 
are "Proposed Annexation: West Fruitridge Area" and "Proposed Sutterville Heights 
Annexation," In encouraging adjacent areas to annex, the numerous benefits to be 
obtained by the area are first discussed. These include less expensive element- 
ary and high school education, increased fire protection, better police protec- 
tion, new water feeder mains, expanded health and sanitation inspections, park 
and playground improvement and maintenance, street tree planting and maintenance, 
street cleaning and library service. 
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The Sacramento reports, however, do more than demonstrate to the fringe the 
advantages of acquiring more and better mmicipal services. They also show the 
practicality of securing city planning services for immediate and long-range 
planning, inclua@ing zoning and subdivision regulations, location of new public 
buildings, new park and playground sites, and better street connections. Sub- 
division regulations, it is explained, assure that provision will be made for — 
through streets when needed, zoning regulations will protect home owners from the 
intrusion of business and detrimental uses, and buildings constructed after an-~ 
nexation will conform to city standards, thus enhancing property values. The 
publications show that annexation is of mutual benefit to the city and to the 
annexable territory, for the prosperity of the fringe people is inevitably re= 
lated to the well-being of the city which is the locale of most employment centers. 

In Cincinnati two mimeographed sheets -- "Here is Your Own Cost Comparison 
Sheet" and "Savings from Annexation: Cost Comparison” -- have been made available. 
They consist of specially prepared data showing whether the fringe inhabitant 
will pay more or less as a city resident for taxes, fire and household insurance, 
electricity, gas, water, waste collection, ‘and other applicable items. San Jose, 
Calif., has circulated a release called "Comparative Analysis," which shows that 
the negligible increase in cost will be more than offset by many benefits. The 
enumerated advantages include the privilege of direct sewer connection without 
rental charge, protective services of large police and health departments, refuse 
pickup, street lights and superior fire service without a direct tax, improved 
mass transit facilities, and reduced gas, electric and insurance rates. 


Phoenix, Ariz., has issued a 12-page mimeographed report titled "The Facts on 
City Expansion." After noting the relatively small land area of the city in 
comparison with others of comparable population and the top-heavy distribution 
of people outside the corporate limits, it explains that annexation is not a re- 
‘venue measure and will not double taxes. Instcad, expansion will result in the 
availability of new and improved services to the fringe. 


Not all of these informational efforts are disseminated exclusively through 
written pamphlets. Wichita, Kan., had made explanations via newspapers, public 
meetings, and radio. Officials of South Norfolk, Va., held meetings with civic 
organizations in the area to be annexed. An employee of Cincinnati spends full- 
time promoting anriexation to outlying areas by talking to civic groups. Public 
hearings have been held in Oklahoma City, Okla., and Clarksdale, Miss., so that 
complete information could be directly presented. A citizens’ committee was 
formed in Phoenix and given the responsibility of explaining the annexation pro- 
posal. In Houston the city council, the three daily newspapers, and the chamber 
of commerce conducted separate campaigns by means of newspapers, radio, and 
public appearances. House-to-house personal contacts in the fringe area have 
been made by residents and officials of Van Buren, Ark. 


The information and action phases of assuming leadership in the fringe area 
situation are not always separable. This is apparent in several of the examples 
just given of supplying facts. There is no reason why they should always be 
treated separately, for local circumstances may favor a dove-tailing of such 
activities. It is apparent, however, that a number of citics fail to assume 
the initiative in taking aetion at the proper time. The record of 1952 is typical 
of that made over a four-year period. In this recent year four-fifths of the 
areas annexed to 92 municipalities were the exclusive or joint originators of 
the annexation movement. Only 17 cities individually initiated the process. 
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‘The fringe areas of 51 municipalities solely | 
Spe | ee ORE generated the idea while the annexed 
areas of another 24 cities started the move ra 

‘Reape : eC ment jointl the 

“urban center. yee : Jointly with the incorporated 


_ Granting that legal requirements in certain states are partly responsible and 
_ that in some instances joint inauguration was dcemed matacin! the Senet show- 
p ing is rather meager. It illustrates the frequent absence of a city program for 
p Placing initiative and leadership in the hands of the city rather than in the 

_ fringe and for elevating the city to a position of direction and control. The 

_ jack of such a program is many times directly traceable to the absence of re- 

4 search about the fringe, lack of understanding of the attitudes of people and 

_ groups within the area, and failure to adjust city informational or publicity 

_ releases to the situation. One of the weaknesses is frequently a poor sense of 

| timing, often reflected in action being deferred too long. 

; 


Some cities feel that their information-action program is still not complete 
after the fringe has been annexed. They issue booklets to residents of newly 
acquired areas welcoming them to the city and explaining important new services 
now available. A few prominent examples are "A Message of Welcome from Your City 
Government, " issucd by Kansas City, (Mo.), "Life in San Jose (Calif.)," and 
Oklahoma City's "This is Your City." 


State Annexation Laws. A city must have not only an intelligent, long-range 
policy toward annexation and a plan of action, but also reasonable state laws 
must be available. There is considerable diversity in annexation laws, some of 
which are excessively restrictive and constitute a serious stumbling block to 
municipalities concientiously trying to work for necessary area adjustments. 
Several states have enacted a single annexation method, while others have numerous 
optional procedures, some available to any city and others restricted to munici- 
palities of a certain size or legal classification. Four common approaches emerge 
out of the variety of state legislation. 


The first method requires a special act of the state legislature to bring 
about an area change. In several states this is the only way in which territorial 
alterations may be accomplished. 


The sccond procedure involves the judiciary. In Virginia, for cxample, an- 
nexation questions are decided by a specially constituted three-member court. 


The third process furnishes the city governing board with the powcr to decide 
on annexation matters. However, in most of these states such action by the 
municipality must be preceded by a petition from landowners or residents in the 


fringe. 


The fourth type of legal provision calls for majority voting approval by the 
residents of either the fringe area or the city or both. 


These wide diffcrences in legal approach, and the apparent stringency of some 
of them, scem to call for concerted municipal action to bring about revisions in 
some state annexation laws. When a fringe is a social and economic part of the 
adjoining city, what is the most equitable method for achieving annexation? Are 
annexations a proper matter for state legislative determination? Should a popular 
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vote be part of a judgment on annexation or would a state eiainto test ive ineere fi x 
be a better instrument for such decisions? Questions like these dnsetiein nny bo: n 
and decided upon by the cities of various states. Then organized action should = 
follow in line with the decisions to bring renovations in archaic laws. 


Other Approaches to Fringe Areas 


While annexation is the most general way of attacking the fringe area problem, 
there are other methods which alleviate fringe difficulties with varying degrees ; 
of success. If a city is temporarily handicapped in annexation activities through — 
its ow lack of an established policy and action program or because of restrictive 
state laws, one or more of the other techniques is at hand. In some instances, 
one of these methods may be better fitted to local conditions than annexation. 


Extratcrritorial Power of Cities. All or certain classes of cities in some 
states have the right to exercise limited control over territory adjoining their 
borders. Such regulation usually consists of zoning, subdivision regulations and 
construction codes. Usually jurisdiction may be exercised over that part of the 
fringe which is within one or a few miles of the city boundarics. This can be 4 
helpful device, when available, although it permits only a limited scope of con-~ 
trol and frequently does not include the entire urbanized fringe. Furthermore, 
this approach has not been legally conferred upon cities in many states. A 1950 
survey shows that only one of cach seven cities active recently in annexation was 
using pavement and utility service requirements for fringe subdividers or had 
fringe land use and building regulations in operation. The principal reason for 
the low percentage is the absence of legal permission, but the need for city or 
county control of unincorporated territory is strong. 


The power of cities to control fringe arca developments in unincorporated 
areas through zoning has been getting some acceptance in recent years. Forty 
out of 756 cities over 10,000 population with zoning ordinances, according to 
the 1952 Municipal Year Book, have power to zone beyond the city limits for dis- 
tances ranging from one-fourth of one mile to five miles, 287 cities have no 
power of this type but the county has a zoning ordinance, and 238 cities reported 
that ncither the city nor the county zoned areas beyond the corporate limits of 
the city. Likewise, with regard to subdivision regulation, of 571 cities over 
10,000 with such regulations, 143 have power to control beyond the city limits 
for distances ranging from one-half mile to six miles, 196 cities have no such 
power but the county has subdivision regulations, and 166 cities reported that 
neither the county nor the city controls subdivisions beyond the corporate limits 
of the city. 


Limited Annexation. The object of limitcd annexation is to provide necessary 
control and guidance in the development of new areas without taxation and the 
concurrent obligation to furnish all city services to a scattered and lightly 
developed area. Voters in Austin, Tex., recently ammended their charter to en- 
able the city to annex fringe areas for limited zoning and sanitation purposes. 
In such areas citizens may vote in councilmanic elections but not on bond issues. 
They do not pay city taxes and they reccive no services except those for which 
they pay fees. The city retains its power to make outright annexations of out- 
lying areas with or without the consent of those to be annexcd. 


Special Purpose Districts. This type of local government unit is frequently 
used by fringe inhabitants who think they are going to have just a few public 
necds, but their demands expand as the area becomes more urbanized. If a city 
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cannot induce a fringe to annex (or lacks a 

— Syesaaabe | sufficiently liberal annexation pro- 
et hevlaimnnicipel officials encourage adoption of special Si: Been: 
ne hic is usually limited to performing a single function? 


‘ In certain situations the answer has to be "yes." At least the establishment 
. districts for certain purposes reduces individual service defictenctes 
he rine poi plaguing both the city and the unincorporated area. But at best 

_ the single-purpose district is a temporary expedient. It offers no long-range 
solution, its bonds often must pay a higher rate of interest, and it presents no 
ins prose and controls to bring about orderly growth 
a vel . S extensive use in a fringe 

| small, costly governmental operations. a 


City officials should be loath to encourage formation of special districts. 
If they have no choice, they should then see that the following safeguards are 
adopted: (1) that the special district covers as large an area as possible, pre- 
ferably including the city as well as the fringe area; and (2) that the directors 
| of the special district are already officials of existing governmental units. In 
this way certain problems may be lessened. An area-wide district can better cope 
with its assignment, and a special district whose directors are ticd in with 
existing units is more likely to achieve coordination. 


Incorporation. The decision to use the incorporation process is a matter of 
initiation and decision by the voting residents of an unincorporated area. But 
incorporation is not always an intelligent answer. A fringe area may have in- 
sufficient taxable resources to support the range of services desired by its 
inhabitants. This is almost always true if the area is largely residential. 
When incorporation is considered, the high cost of certain types of sewers, water 
lines, and other installations is frequently overlooked. Under such circumstances 
a fringe which is substandard may through incorporation simply become a low 
quality municipality. In addition, this new city may be highly uncooperative 
toward the municipality which it continues to border. 


Some cities are speaking out emphatically in opposition to fringe incorpora- 
tions. Two recent illustrations are Cincinnati and Wichita. Cincinnati has 
pointed to the necessity for heavy capital investment in its water works to meet 
the demands of increased growth and has declared that it will not furnish water 
to a newly incorporated place for more than a year after incorporation and there- 
after may suspend the service. The mayor of Wichita has notified the county com- 
mission of its strong opposition to the incorporation of cities within the terri- 
tory of Wichita's immediate growth. The county commission has been requested to 
notify the city of any incorporation hearings and to allow city representatives 


to attend the sessions. 


Before an urban fringe area decides to incorporate, a study should be made of 
such topics as services which the people in the fringe area desire, availability 
of such services from the county, revenues that would be available for municipal 
operations, and estimated cost to the area to supply its own services. One 
analysis of this type has been prepared by the Bureau of Governmental Research 
and Services of the University of Washington in connection witk an area inhabited 
by 2,500 people. Entitled "An Analysis of Proposed Incorporation of Skyway Park 
as a City of the Third Class," it indicates an approach which might be used in 


other areas. 
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Cooperation with the County. Working with the county government can sometimes at 
be used aS an approach. At times this involves encouraging the county to act in 
certain fields where it already has the power to act. Other times it requires a 
added legal authorization. Inaction by counties due to individual choice or legal Be 
inability can be seen in the limited use of county controls in sanitation, health, 
zoning, and subdividing. It was discovered in 1950 that in fringe areas adjacent — 
to 108 cities, county controls were deemed adequate by neighboring city officials 
in four fields in the following proportions: health, 63 per cent; sanitation, 

52 per cent; subdivision, 36 per cent; and zoning, 33 per cent. 


The role of both the city and the county was strengthened in the recent re- 
organization of Atlanta and Fulton County, Ga. The essence of the plan was to 
annex the densely populated areas adjacent to Atlanta, to reallocate functions ‘ 
between the city and the county so that each did the work it was better suited 
for, and to exclude the county from rendering any city-type services. 


Sale of City Services. The city is the economic core of the urban area and 
at its best the sale of services by the central city provides better service than 
the unincorporated areas could afford to furnish for themselves. But without 
good cost records and adequate contractual safeguards the city may find itself 
performing services for the fringe areas at the expense of its own taxpayers. 

In addition some services, notably health and welfare, are not susceptible of 
sale. Sale of services as a solution to the fringe problem delays the annexation 
process, and fringe dwellers who receive services from the city have no incentive 
to become part of the city. This effect is counterbalanced to some extent by 
charging outside consumers at rates considerably higher than those paid by city 
residents. This policy is most frequently applied to utility services, fire pro- 
tection, police radio communications, and transportation. 


If utility services are extended beyond the city limits, the fringe area 
should be compelled to pay for the installation and also to pay a higher rate for 
the service. In addition the city should make sure that such installations con- 
form to city standards and specifications. 


One of the most carefully thought out "urban service policies" is that re- 
cently adopted by Grand Rapids, Mich., where annexation has been difficult to 
achieve. The city decided that its primary goal was a sound metropolitan com- 
munity and that it was in the city's best interest to serve the fringe areas with 
water, sewerage, and fire protection. At the same time the city felt that fringe 
development should be orderly and controlled. Consequently Grand Rapids used its 
ability to provide city services as a means of securing zoning and subdivision 
controls in the area served. 


First, the city through its planning commission made a careful study of the 
existing land use of the entire metropolitan area and probable future land needs 
for the population growth anticipated in the next 20 to 30 years. Land adjacent 
to areas which would have to be served in some way were carefully checked and 
their feasibility for development discussed with the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, mortgage and banking concerns, and the local governments involved. 


After this basic study, meetings were held with the governmental bodies of 
all the surrounding communities, under the auspices of the privately supported 
Metropolitan Grand Rapids Development Association. As a consequence, agreement 
was achieved on a uniform declaration of policy covering the following points: 
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| 1, A @efinite service 2 

i. A definit ine was established, beyond which neither the cit; 
Bmore townships having facilities would extend water or sewerage eerie 
_-2.-~Beyond this line, uniform townshi 

eg | ; p zoning would requir 

as to forestall dense urban settlement. : Saeaie eee 


- 3. Uniform subdivision regulation would re 

Bex quire minimum lot areas per fam- 
ily, with the minimum varying according to whether the lot was provided with 

_ both, either, or neither water and sewerage service. 


4 he All subdivision plats were to be submitted to the "service committee" of 
the city of Grand Rapids prior to official approval by other governmental units. 


i There are several aspects of the Grand Rapids experience which are worth. 
ee Grand Rapids has regarded the metropolitan fringe problem as its prob- 
_tem, and has undertaken to solve it in terms of the best interests of the wiole 
area. The interests of the city and the outlying sections were equally impdrtant 
| in the determination of the urban service line. Nor has the service problem been 
solved in isolation; tied with zoning and subdivision control, the service ar- 
Yrangement should see that equally drastic problems do not arise on the periphery 
in future years. 


Except for extraordinary situations such as the immediate prevention of 
hazardous or seriously harmful conditions, cities should not respond to fringe 
requests for one or more services. Response by a city supports the continuance 
of the fringe and works directly counter to efforts of the city to absorb the 
adjacent territory. Such assistance often makes living in the fringe financially 
advantageous. 


The injudiciousness of supplying city services to the fringe can be seen by 
correlating two findings. In 1951 the most prevalent reason prompting a fringe 
to want to annex was the urgency of obtaining one or more municipal services. 

The four top-ranking functional deficiencies were fire protection, sewerage, 
police protection, and water supply in that order. In the preceding year a com- 
prehensive investigation revealed that the following percentage of cities satis- 
fied these service needs of their fringes: water, 36 per cent; drainage, garbage 
collection or sewage disposal, 25 per cent; and fire protection, 20 per cent. 
Thus, in a substantial number of instances, cities were many times satisfying 
the very fringe shortcomings that would compel the fringe to desire annexation! 


More and more cities are adopting policies of no services on an extended basis 
or no further extension of services to the fringe. Jacksonville, Fla., for ex- 
ample, has discontinued sewer service beyond the corporate limits. St. Pual, 
Minn., has adopted a policy of no further major extensions of water mains from 
the city system, discontinuance of extension of sewer systems into the fringe, 
and elimination of outside fire protection within 18 months. The extensive an- 
nexation successes in the mid-1940's of Long Beach, Calif., are directly attri- 
puted in large part to denying municipal sewerage service to outside areas. 


Conclusion 


No one best solution can be applied to the fringe problem for all urban areas 
or even for cities within a single state. For most situations annexation is the 
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best answer, even if it has to be forced on the fringe area by cutting off city ig a 


services. 


Many of our larger cities, however, are practically or entirely surrounded 


by incorporated places. For these cities the best long-run answer, but one which 


is not often considered seriously, is the consolidation of all local governments 


in the area to create one government. The statés need to adopt progressive legis- ‘y 


lation that will encourage consolidation and make it easier to achieve true metro- 
politan government. When this is done, and circumstances may ultimately compel 
it, the hodgepodge of local units in many urban areas can be eliminated, and 

local government can be more democratic and more responsive to the will of the 
people. j 


An important corollary to other methods of eliminating or reducing fringe 
areas is the need for cities to make themselves increasingly attractive places 
in which to live. Making cities more livable communities can be an effective and 
often decisive counterbalance to the real or imagined attractions of fringes. 
Abolition of excessive noise, smoke, dirt, and nuisances, modernization of build- 
ing, housing, fire, and zoning codes, rehabilitation of blighted areas, formula- 
tion of well-founded subdivision regulations, and provision of desired services 
with the highest possible efficiency and imaginativeness are challenges which 
confront most cities of the United States. 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly that officials of the central city in 
the urban area must take the leadership in solving fringe problems. The primary 
step is to establish area-wide planning supplemented by zoning, building, and 
subdivision controls for the entire urban area. When such planning is underway 
it is much easier to undertake subsequent steps, annexation or otherwise, towards 
solving the fringe problem. 


Note: Useful information on municipal annexation of fringe areas during the 
past five years will be found in the Municipal Year Book, editions for 1949 to 
1953 inclusive. Loan copies of publications mentioned in this MIS Report are 
available on request to officials of cities subscribing to MIS. Also available 
on request is a loan copy of a list of references entitled "The Urban Fringe 
Problem: A Bibliography" issued in November, 1952, by the Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of California, Berkeley 4 (50 cents), copies of which 
may be purchased directly from the Bureau if desired. An analysis of the area- 
wide provision of municipal services in 140 metropolitan districts is contained 
in Betty Tableman's "Governmental Organization in Metropolitan Areas" (Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of Michigan, 1951, pp. 138-154). 


Acknowledgment for assistance in writing this report is gratefully made to 
John C. Bollens of the department of political science, University of California 
at Los Angeles. He is author of several articles on annexation and fringe area 
problems in Public Management and the Municipal Year Book. Acknowledgment also 
is made to the persons who reviewed a tentative draft of this report end made 
many uscful suggestions: Lee S. Greene, professor of political science, Univers- 
ity of Tennessee; Wesley McClure, city manager, San Leandro, Calif.; Steve Matthews, 
city manager, Lubbock, Tex.; and Sherwood Recder, city manager, Richmond, Va. 
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